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This report synthesizes knowledge and instructional 
practices appropriate for effective instruction in classrooms 
comprised of students from three or more linguistic backgrounds, it 
specifically targets beginning teachers in Arizona, California, and 
Nevada schools where numbers of ethnically, culturally, and 
linguistically diverse students have increased dramatically. 
Following an introduction, the publication is organized into four 
sections! (1) "The Striking Contrast between the Region's Teachers 
and Students" presents facta and figures OvMicemlng changing student 
demogrsphics and the concurrent lack of a demographic shift in the 
teaching force; (2) "Basic Knowledge about Language Itevelopment and 
Second Language Acquisition for Beginning Teachers" presents major 
findings from research on language development and second language 
learning, discusses the role of the students' first language in 
English acquisition, and draws implications of this research for 
beginning teachers who have not received special training to teach 
language minority students; (3) "Effective Instructional Practices 
With Language Hinority students" addresses 

Bnglish-language-development practices and ways to examine students' 
different cultures; and (4) "Training and supporting Beginning 
Teachers in Diverse settings' focuses on helping beginning teachers 
acquire knowledge and employ practices identified as effective in 
teaching language minority students. A 55-ltem reference list is 
appended. (LL) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Qfton^wcmls like dtamatic. unpieoedents^ 
tf» nombexs of etfadcaHy, oiltiii^ 

Nevada schools. Many ast language minority stixknts who *'enter the foimal education process 
from homes and ammmnitfes in which Rtgliah ia nrtf fh^ pifiiffyy Iftngnage of fO«nPH11(rfcatlon** 
(Oaicia, 1992» p. 1). They either speak no English or have limited Engli^ piofidency (LEP). 
Hooughout the Western re^ra, chances are great they will he tanght by a teacher who is Angto, 
who has recdved Uttle or no training in how to teach language minority students, an^ 
speak the students* primary language(s). 

This repcm provides a synthesiser knowledge and instructional practices q}prop ' jtoand 
necessary for effective instruction in classrooms '*oonqaised of students fimn three 
linguistic backgrounds, with at least one of these subgroups (tf students coming 
the language is other than English" (Tikunoff A Ward. 1991, p. 1). 

WMIe much of what is presented in the r^Kin constitutes in^ortant knowledge and effecdve 
practice at any point in a teacher's career, it is particulatly inqxmant for beginning teachers in the 
Western region to acquire the knowledge and use the instructional practices discussed. Over the 
next decade, more new teachors wiUjmn the teaching ranks in Arizona, Calif^^ 
than ever before in response to two trends. Fust,theregion will exp^ence a rash of teacher 
retirements. Secmid, districts will need to increase thehr leaching ranks to meet die Western 
region's continued student enre^Ument growth. In CaliforoiB, for example, teachers with five or 
fcww years of teaching ejqxnence already ctsistitute one quarter of the state's teachers (Guthrie et 
al,. 1991), 
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In aMticm, mast d the xegicm's begiiining teadieis, tliose w1k> do not have bUingual teaching 
credentials or spcsM language development cqtification. are mt particularly weU-piq>ared for 
assjgnmrnts in mult^tural, muItiUngual settinp QIafiier St Oieen, 1992; Olsen & Mullen. 1990; 
Dianda, 1991). Yet, increasingly the region's beginning teadierswin be called tqxm to tea^ 
langoageminoiity students. In fisct, critical shortages of Ulingual and qiecially trained teachers 
mean that the regular classnxmi is the predominant instnictiona] setting far most of tbc language 
minority students in the Western regira (and indeed, natkmaDy) (Fiadd, 19S7; Gastaneda, 1991). 

This repcm is an outgrowth of woiic related to building new teachns* success in teaching 
language minaity students conducted by Southwest Regional Laboratcny's (SWRL) Metropdlitan 
Educational Trends and Research Outcomes (METRO) Center. The METRO Genier*s research, 
development, dissemination, and technical assistance activities he^ metropolitan school districts in 
the Western region meet the educational challoiges created 1^ growing numbers of educadonally 
disadvantaged sni(fents, many of whom me recent immigrants and refugees. 

Ihe first section presents facts and figures concerning changing stutot demographics in 
Arizona, (Mfonsia, and Nevada, and the concurrem lack of a demogr^)hic shift in 
leaching force. As students become rosm diverse, the regi(Bi*8 teachers remain ^^predominantly 
white, monolingual and unprepared to deal with a diverse stiKlem emoHnoent** (OUsca & Mullen, 
1990). The region's teachers will remain ovowhdmingly Anglo and monolingual for the 
foreseeable foture, but they can prepare for the challenges that changing smdent demographics 
pose. 

Aoconiing to the OcHnmission on Teacher Qedentialing (CTC), (Mfomia's state-level teacher 
certi&»tioo body, teachers of language minority students "need to be knowledgeable about 
language structure, language development, and second-language acquisidon. They also need to be 
comiietem in English-language-develqpment instructional methodologies, including ways of 
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infusing content with English language instniction, and they must be knowtedgeable about the 
inqxmantrole of students* cultures in edncatioa** (CTC, 1992, p. 3). In lighted this, the secmd 
part of ti» report synUiesizes rn^or findings fiom leseazch on language development and %cond 
language acqnisiticm, discusses the ide of the students* fim language in Ed^^ 
diaws ioq»licadons of this leseaich fOT beginning teachos who have mit leod 
teach language n^miiity sti^fems. 

The EngUsh-languagenievetopnsentpiactices and W8^ to address stixlen^ diffioimt cultures 
that the California Commission mentioned are discussed in the third section of the repwt. Some of 
the practices were identified in studies oi effective instnicticm in bilingual cducaticm iHX>grams, a 
bimd categray that includes a range of programs where teadiKs provide instruction in the 
students* first language and En^ish. Otlsr effective practices are ftam stttdies of imnvrsion 
programs in which Eng^ is taug^ through the content or subject areas and the sti»ient*s first 
language is limited, primarily to daiify English instnK^ion. Afinalsetctfefiectivepiactkesare 
provided by studies of effective instroction in cla^rocmis in which students speak so many 
different languages that teachos modify the cuiriculum, th^ class materials, and their own 
instructional deHveiy in EngUsh to make it understandable to the^stiBlents. These strategies are 
variously called sheltered English, English as a Second Language (ESL), Engfish langi»ge 
development (ELD), sheltered ccmtent, and sheltered instruction (Castaneda, 1992). All are used 
in coi^uttction widi some foim of addidoiml instiuctiona! support that uses tte studoif s first 
language. This support might be a formal bilingual education program. Or primary language 
support might be provided through snident grouping, pairing, or cross-age tutoring strategies in 
which other students are used as first-language resources (Lucas & Katz, 1991). Other teaching 
staff members, bilingual aides, parents, or community members also might provide first-language 
support to students. 
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The fourth aiKi final section of tbe repoit focuses cm helping beginninjg teacl^ acqoiie 
knowledge and en^^loy practices identified as eflBwrttve in teaching language-minoity students. 
Hiis Kction focuses on iJiesmdce {aeparaticHi, as wcU as indwnion assistance during the first and 
seccndyearoftBacbiiig. Tlie added help available to new lea^hastfannigliiiidiicthMi progranis 
gmeiaUy includes staff development training, as well as suppoi t finom exp^enced teachers. 
Ideally, these cxpgienoed teachCTS are expats in meeting the kamii^ neafe rf Imgii^ge- mmnr ity 
studKits. However, given the striking €(siti8^betwerattersgi(m'steffidi^ 

discussed in die iiext section, the nuoibas of these expm expoioiced le^^ 
limited. 

THE STRIKING CONTRAST BETWEEN THE REGION'S 

TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 

While their dassiDoms have become fiUed with diildfen speaking 90 
difiSemit languagies, the vast majority of teach^ are monoiincual. 
speaking cHdy English (San Francisco Examiner , Dec. lOTmi, p. B-1). 

Tbe number of diverse students in the Western region amtinues to grow. For example, 
CBlifomia, the nation's most radaUy diverse state, boasts a giemer percentage of Asian and Latino 
students Han any otha state and die second-highest number of Afiican Anacricans and American 
Indians nationaUy (lof Angeles Times, June 13, 1991. pp. A3, 30). Minorities make up 
approximately half of California's studrat pq>ulaticm, and lyyproximately one tfiird of Arizona's 
and one fcnnth of Nevada's student enrollment (Hafiier & Green, 1992). 

Not only are students in Arizona, Califtmiia, ami Nevffila mne rsdally aiKi edmically divene 
than evCT before, but tfwy arc nKjrelinguisticaUy diverse. Califcmna leads tte Wesiem region and 
the nation in numbers of LEP students, widi approxinoately 900,000 LEP sti^nts {W% of die 
state's school-age peculation) and nearly 100 minority languages spoken in its classiooms (CDE. 
1991). California's LEP student population is equal to the total enroUments df 37 odier states 



(Outfarie et aL, 1991). RegiraaUy, Axizona follows wiA appmssxsmiely 6^000 or 10% of its 
students classified as LEP (Arizona Dqnitment of Education, 1990). LEP students make up only 
4% of students in Nevada (Nevada De part m en t of Edisaiifm, 1991). However, between 1990- 
1991, Claik (>nmty, the state's most populous, expodenoed a 31% incre^ 
enndlment (Young, 1992). 

llie increasingly diverse stufta populations in aH tiuee states contrast diai^ 
legicm's hon»>geneous and predominamly Anglo teaching fiooe. California's teachers remain 82% 
An^o, ahnost umshanged bom adecaite ago. Apfsoximaiely 86% of Arizona teachers and 90% of 
Nevada's teachers are Angto (Education Daity, Jan. 16, 1992, p. 6). Tli^ figures minor national 
trends. In 1980. for example, the U.S. Department of Educaticm repcmed that approximately 12% 
of the nation's teachers were ethnic minorities (Yopp et al., 1991). Minority teaches now 
ccHuprise only 4.3% of the teaching force (National Genter for Education Statistics, 1991) 

Not only do the ethnic backgrounds of the teachers differ markedly fitim their suufents' 
backgrounds, but their teachers are not sufficiently pnifici«ic in the students* first languages to 
provide mstxuction in them, ncr are they the products of special training designed to meet the 
instructional needs of language minority students. Berman et al. (1992) report that only half of 
CaUfomia's Spanish-speakmg student are taught by a teacher who speaks Spanish. Among other 
language groups, only 10-20% students are taught by teachers who speak the snidents' 
languages. Similariy. a recent study of first- and second-year teachm in California found less 
than 15% of the new teachers in the san^e said they were suffidrady proficient in a language 
other dian English to provide instnicdon in diat language. Similariy, only 15% held a credential or 
certificate that qualified them to teach language-minority students. However, on average, one 
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fourth ofii^QewtBadiBrs* students were LEP. Ctaie in 10 teachers taught in classes where at least 
five non-English languages were spc^n (Dianda, 1991). 

In states like California, the soious and continuing dKmag» of 
approaching crisbprofXirtiiHis. ^thneaiiy 1 in 5 students speaking litde or no English, the state 
has qipioxinsaiely 8,0(r) teaclois with bilingual teid^ 
nm bilingual teadios, hut are cre(taitialed to he^ studoits acquire English langua^ 
Together, these 12,(XX) teachers m less than half the stale's need for ImH^ 
1991). Aocmding tt> the C&lifomia Association (tf Bilingual Educatimi (CABE), the stoitage is so 
great that there is an ''approaching disasto^ for the LS miUicBi additional language nnncnity 
students expected to arrive in the state by the year 2005 (Los Angeles Times, Feb. 4, 1991, p. 
B4). 

As a result, districts are forced to make unfortunate instructional c omptDuii ses. For exantple. 
Berman et aL ( 1992) note that distticts in Califinnia are extemiing their limited numbers of 
bilingual and multilingual teachers through English as a Second Language 0BSL)PuD-Out 
piQgiaros and sheltered English {nograms. In the firmer, language rmnoity stiKients received 
instruction for a portion d the day fnm trained teachers. Howev^, they returned to classrooms 
where their regular testes had no special training in woildng with language minority studems. 
Berman and his colleagues conclude, "Since these students spend the vastm^ority of ttek time in 
&iglish-only classrooms, they were placed in an extremely difficult situation in this model unless 
regular classroom teachers had suitable experience and tr^dning in cultural sensitivity and had 
knowledge about second-language acquisition" (p. 1 1). The sheltered English model, which is 
relatively new, also suftoftom the lack of bilingual or multilingual tca^ Ffew teachers in this 
study had fluency in their students* native languages. Thoefiwe, ttey could not clarify English 
instrucdon by using those languages, although this is an essential element of efifiscdve shdteied 
instruction (Schifini, 1991). 
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AlAough the ^lortage of Mlingual teachns is most acute in Calitonia, (tther Weston itgion 
stales are ficeling similar pressuvK^. Fdrexan^Ie, with fewer dian 1,000 bilingual aedsitialed 
teachers in 1989-90* tiieie was one ciedaitialedt^gual teacher available for ev^ 
students emolled in Aiizcma sc1k)o1s that year (Hafher & Gieen, 1992). 

The least diverse of the Western region states. Nevada does not currently grant a bilingual 
c re rie nti n l , In ccmtrast. in 1993 California wiUreplt^ its cuntmbiUngualandential and it^ 
language develq>roent specialist cmificate with a new basic enqihasis credoitial that acknowledges 
the increasingly multiculturBl and nniltilinguat nature of the state's ^udents. The new credentials 
are a bilingual cross-cultural language and acadonic development crecfential (BLAD) and a cross* 
culmral language and academic devdqpnasnt oedential (CLAD) (CTC, 1992). 

Throughout the region, educators and poUcymakexs are struggling to bridge the cultural, 
ethnic, and linguistic gap between the regicHi^s students and teachm. Prognuns that attract 
minority youngsters into teaching careos ami leciuit mimnity college students into teacher training 
programs are examples longer-teim strategies designed to change tins ethnicity of tte teaching 
force (Jusdz & Kameen, 1988; Haberman, 1989; Applegate & Henninger, 1989). Meat jmrnfrfi^^ 
ai^Hoaches include revan^ing teacher preparation programs so that the region's future teachera are 
trained to deal more effectively with diverse students and providing additional ins^vice training for 
teachers to help theic "retool" and acquire new skills needed to foncdon ef!ectively in diverse 
classrooms. Fot example, in a review of preservice courses and in-servioe staff development 
activities offered by colleges, univ^ties and county offices of education in Arizona, Nevada, and 
Southern Califoniia, Hafioer and (Ireen (1992) report course offerings that lead to special 
certificates related to tp^iching language-mincsity students. They also rqioit on classes that focus 
on diversity, bilingual instruction and cuniculum matoials, ESL strsregies, and nmlticulmralism 
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Mca» needs to be dis» fo be^ piQ^peiaive teadttfs AcgodaiB ihs 
di£feimoes betwera themsdv^ and fteir students (The Hidm^ Qroup, i990; Grant & Secada, 
1990). Of particular relevance to this xtpot axe calls for incteased attention to first-ami »cond- 
language acquisit&m and effective ways to teach language-miKctrity students (Tlie I&dmes Group, 
1990; Grants Secada. 1990; CTC» 1992). Hie pseseivice and in-servioe course review 
mraitioned above ^owed that these areas weze mt addressed in most o£ the raur»s ofSoed by 
institntions of U^i^ediKatifm and county offices of education in d» Weston Thecfwrses 
did not provide teachers with infoamaticm on first- and second-language acquisition nofr did they 
tdp teachers develop skills related to integiaiing academic content -vidi English language 
deveIopn»nt or developing students' English fiteracy skills QMon A Green, 1992). 

In sunmiaiy, fox the foreseeable future, the region's predominantly Anglo, roonolingual 
English-speaking teachers, who at best have limited training and experience teaching language- 
nuncxity students, win be asked to do so. IndiiKled in diese ranks aie increasing numbers of 
beginning teachors who are no nxse culturally or linguistically diverse than d»ir experienced 
colleagues (Dianda et aL, 1991; Gudirie et al., 1991). 

The next section of the rqxnt syndiesizes nuyor findings firom current research into a body of 
knowledge oocsidesed essoitial for beginning teachers: basic knowledge about language 
development and how the language-imnority students in their dassrorans acquire a second 
language. 
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BASIC KNOWLEDGE ABOUT LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT AND SECOND LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 

deaiiy, undgstanding language acquisition theory and the idaiicmshlp between 
concq mTalizaiiCTi and tongiiqge are esential figeflfectiive teaching ((Msen & Multei, 
1990. p. 53). 

The aim (tf instn^cm provided lo language mimirity stiideii^ 

two-fold. I^instniction is designed to devd(9 the students* Engli^piQficiency. Second, 

instniction fosters die ^velqmimt of students* acad»]iickmmle(%e and Fufthemnre, to 

casuie diat language nsinority students have an equal oppcHtuni^ to ach^ 

extent possible, they receive instroction in their first or piimaiy languages (CTC, 1992; Tlkunofif. 

199Q). Outlined below are sevoalpriiKdptes of laoguagedeveh^mK^ 

research that undergud diese histucticmal aims and, as a consequence, the activities of classiDom 

teachers. Discussed briefly and in nontechnical terms, each provides a key piece of knowledge 

teachers need so diey undcarstand which instn^donal jaactkes are efifecdve widi language minority 

students and why they are effecdve. The discussion is based m cogent xeviews by Cummins 

(1979, 1981, 1984), Cummins and McNccly (1987), Krashen (1981). monoff (1990). and 

Corner (1989). 

Language Acquisition and Language Learning Are Different 

Stiuients can develop abiUiy in a second Umguage in two diffoenc ways: TT«y can acquire the 
langu^e or they can leam it Researchcm draw an inqxmant distinction between langus^ 
ffcquisidon and language learning. As Krashen (1981) explains, "b everyday toms. acquisition is 
picking up a language. Ordinary equivalents for learning include grammar and nites" (p. 56). 
Aldiough bodi opdons are available to second-language learners, acquisidcm is preferable since it is 
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similar to tbt way children develop first-language competence. It is a subconscious process. 
Children are unaware that they are acquiring langua^ They metdy are aware of using the 

l&OlgO&gie to C(^ ^?fTM Tl ffW ?Btf - 



Ohvi(nisly» a relatioiiship exists between aoqoisiticm and leanung, but language acquisition is 
the more in^xmampiocess. Acquisitioa is re^xmdble for fluency in a second language, and die 
ability to use it easify and comtotably. Conscious leaning, on the othar hand, has only one 
fimction: as an editor or monitor (Kiashen, 19Si, p. 57). Kra^ien ei^lains that students use 

language leaniing to make ccmections dtl»r before diey speak or iirhe, or ato 
wfidng thrmigh self-conection. 

The distincticm between language acquisition and language leamhig has in^xntant instractbnal 
impIicatioiK. Students will not acquire English if instruction focuses m ''grammatical comp e t en ce" 
in whkh grammar, spelling, vocabulaiy, sentmce structure, literal meamng. and pronunciation are 
stressed (Cummins. 1984). Krashen (1981) aigues that effiKdve seomd-language teaching will 
''put grammar in its pn^place. . . CMdren have very little capacity forconsctous language 
learning and may also have Utde need for oonscbus learning, shice ttey can come close to native 
speaker perfomiance standards using acquisition'alone'* (p. 64). 

Students Acquire a Second Language When 
It Is Meaningful Or Comprehensible 

Most second-language theorists endorse some foim of the comprehensible input principle advanced 
by Krashen (1981). According to this principle, second-language acquisition depends on more 
than mere exposure. Rath^. it depends on seccmd language input (spoken cr written) that has 
been modified to make it cooqnehensible or meaningful (Cummins. 1987). 't^bmpiehensible 
input refers to meaningful language that is available to students and therefore is useful in 
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devdoj^tfaeirpfnifideiicy. CbnqneliensibleiiiiHttisbastctDelG^ 
he able 'jo imderstattd to learn** (Fradd, 1987. p. 135). 

Aooonfing to Kxasto (1981), students do iKrt acqpiiie 
focusing cm the langtt^'sstnictuie<ffgtaixmar. histBad,acqiiisitioiiisgimindcsdin 
und^standing messages in die seccBid laogoagB that contain new 

acquire. Or as Kradien (1981) says, n^e acquire lantgiiage by onderstandiDg iapat tiiat contains 
stnictures that are jim beyond our cunent level of ccrnqjetence** (p. 61). 

Second-language learners acquire their second language in ibo same way children acquirc their 
first language. Children acquiring language rarely focus on the form of tl» language itself but 
instead concentrate on the meaning that is comnnmicated as they begin to use diat language for a 
variety of functions (e.g.. finding out about Ihinp) (Cummins, 1987). Similaily, second language 
leamcrs acquire the structure of the second language by uncterstanding the messages they see and 
lead in that language, not by focusing on grammar and fonn. By using context infbmiation, dieir 
knowledge of the worid, and a variety d extra-lingoistic cues teachers provide, students can 
understand language diat contains stroctuies they do not yet "know," but as a consequemre of their 
exposure to ccnnprehensible input, soon will 

Students' Anxiety, Motivation, and Confidence Play a Role 
In Second-language Acquisition 

Sec(md<language m^uisidon research indicates diat three affective variables are related to students' 
success in acquiring a second language: anxiety, motivation, and self-<»nfidence (Krashen 1987). 
As one might guess, when students are anxious, not modvated, a lack self-coifidence, Uiey have 
a mental block (i.e., affective filter) that prevents diem from using what they bear and see for 
fimher acquisition. They may understand die input, but it does not enter the language acquisition 
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device** (Krashen, 1981; p. 62). Krashen cimclndes, "people acqidxe sec(»Ki languages when they 
obtain ccmqnehntsible input aiKt when their a£^^ 
(p. 62). 

First- and Second-language Academie Skills Are Interdependent 

Although most widely discussed among linguists, the piincqile of "linguistic intetdependence** 
(Cummins, 1979) is ioqxirtant to teachers' understanding of the relationship between students' 
fiist language and EngUsh. As (tesoibed by Cummins and McNeely (1987), "At deqier tevels of 
conceptual understanding, there is considerable oveiiq), or interdependence across languages. 
Concqjtual knowledge developed in one langua^ htlps to make input in the other language 
comprehensible*' (p. 94). In other words, in a Spanish-English Inlingual program, Spanish 
iastnK:tion that devdpps Spanish reading and writing sidlls also is devel^^ 
and linguistic proficiency strongly related to the devdcpmoit of students* English literacy. 

When translated into ins&uctional practice, this principle aigues strongly against "sink 
swun" (Krashen, 1981) programs hi which all instruction for LEP students is provided in English 
and diere is no atten^t to provide any qiecial instnu:don or extra help on the students* first 
languages. In &ct, XIasses taught in the fhst language he^ children grow in subjject matter 
knowledge and stunulate cognitive development, which in tum, hdps second language acquisition*' 
(Krashen. 1981, p. 76). 

Cummins and McNeely (1987) conclude. The results of vinually all evaluations of bilingual 
programs fm both majority and mincffity students are ccmsisfent with predictiims derived from the 
intcrdqjendence principle** (p. 90)- And, as the next principle mustrates, this principle also is at 
the heart of findmgs concerning the length of time smdents requue to attain levels of English 
IBofidency required for gnufe-level achievement 
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Students Attain Conversational Profldencv in a Second Language 

Long Before Academic Proficiency 



A substantial body d leseaxch indicates timt seccmd-langnag^ leaiBeis devdop fiuest 
conver^onal skills in English before they develop acadrasic {ovifidency in English (Cummins, 
1984; Snowp 1992). Although thov are large individual difflaenoes amcng students, Hininoff 
notes ( 1990) it generally takes two to three years for secoqd-langu^ learners of all ages to acquire 
basic oommunicati<» skills in a second languid 

It takes much kmg^ for students to acquhe the kind of Eng^ language pioficiaicy needed to 
fum:tion academically at grade level Cummins (1981, 1986) estimates that five or moie years of 
exposure to English is required. He e?q>lains. This pattern can be attributed to the fact that native 
English speakers continue to make significam progress in English leading and writing skills, year 
after year. They do not stand still waiting for die minority stiKlent to catch up ((Cummins, 198 1, p. 
82). But that is exactly what the second-language learner needs; time to catch up to their native 
English-speaking peers. 

(joUier (1989) pdnts out that this time span may be as long as 10 years, depending on such 
factors as the students' age and the degree of formal schoofing they have had hi their first 
language. For example, young second-language teamers with at least 2 years of schooling in their 
first language can reach grade level in math and language arts (e.g., spelling, punctuadon, and 
simple grammar) in as little as 2 years, vMc k generally takes them 5 to 7 years to reach grade 
level in reading, social studies, and sdenoe. If diese shidents con» to school without f(aixml 
schooling in their native language, it will take them 7 to lOyears to reach grade tevel in leading, 
social studies, or Kience. Sons may never achieve academic language profidemry. 
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Second-language learners who are least Hkely to acquire anartwnlc seccBid-Iaoguage [m^dency 
aie addescents who are nnabte to cfmtiiiue academk wok in 1^ 

instead to aoqoiie&gfish. lliey may nev^ieadi grade levd and, tliaefore. are at liigli risk of 
dnqyplDgoatafsctool This is aiqiar^ytbe case legaidless of the stR»gtfi<tftfadr academic 
indning in their first language. 

Building on the linguistic inteidqiendeooeiBinc^, students whoare sduxM in thdr native 
bnguage and in the seccHid language in bilingiiai sitings oftra 

language aits in two years. They, too, need four to seven years to reach grade level in reading, 
social studies, and science. 

This prindple aigues strongly against prKnature exiting of second-language learnm into all- 
English programs. Cummins and McNeely (19S7) pdnt out diat educators dflen mistake second- 
language students* conversational laofictei^ in BigUsh for academic proficiency, which leads to 
disastrous results. "Educators assume that students are ready to survive without support in an all - 
EnglUsh classn)om on the basis of fact that they appear to be fii»nt in &iglish. Hdssurface 
fluency may mask considerable gaps in the developmem d academic aspects of English, with the 
result that students pesksm considerably below grade level in the regular classroom** (Cummins & 
McNeely, 1987, p. S2). Once students exit bilingual classes for English-only instracttonal 
settings, they stUl need additional first language suppoft 

Contextual Information and Appropriate 
School Tasks Key to Student Success 

The demands of school language differ across gracte levels and instractional tasks. For example, 
in the primary grades contextual support in the form of puppets, pictures, music, and movement 
games helps language minority soident? con^hend what the teacher is tiying to ctnnmunicafe in 
English (Fradd, 1987). Instruction is ccntext-embedded (Cummins, 1981). As stu^nts progress 
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in schod, and ±tk ability to express and ccHnprehend English increase, ti» language used in 
instniction becomes mcite ccmtext-ieduoed (Omsnins, 1981). Students are provided litde 
contextual infcHmation or dues to bel^ make English, and the instnumcmal task tte are asked to 
pofonn, more understandable. At the same time, tbe tasks thooasdves become HMve OQgnitively 
demanding, example, stiu!entsinay be asked id listen to a lecture, which is cteocmtextua^^ 
and write a repent based on the lecture. 

Students' ability to deal with English in tenns of die cognidve demai»is of sdujol ta^ and 
dieir need for omtextual infcsmation to undostand En^ish instruction are key consideraticBis for 
classionn teachers. Teachos of language minority stiKlents need to adjust tteirteadiing to 
provide additional contomial siq^pcBt until the students attain a levd 

does not require tiiese extra-linguistic cues (Cummins, 19S1). Similarly, teachers need to examine 
die aca demic tasks ihey ask students to peifonn in temn of tiiehr level of cognitive donand, making 
sure tiiat '*tiiey match students' level of functioning with tasks tiiat are modoately donanding, but 
witiun students' ci^^adty to acconqplish** (Radd, 1987). 

Students Are Enriched Academically By Their Bilingualism 

Far from being a negative force in students' academic development, recent studies suggest that 
bilingual students develop "additive bilingualism'* (Cununins & McNeely, 1987). Hiat is, tiiey 
add a secosid language to their linguistic Kpcnain at m cost to die development of tiieir first 
language. And as Cummins and McNeely (1987) note, "aldwugh not conchisive, die evidence 
pdnts in the directicm of . . . academic and intellectual benefits for bilingual students" (p. 80). 
However, research al«> indicate dtat if studrats do notocmtibsue to develq> bodi tiieir languages in 
school, any initial positive effects of being bilingual ofliBn are oounteracted G.e., subtractive 
bilingualism). Students q>parentiy need to attain a tfireshold level of proficiency in both languages 
to avdd negative academic consequence And they need to attain an even higher levd of 
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piDfideiicy if ihey are to neap the fiiU infellectual and linguistic benefits of being bilingual and 
bilitoate (Homberger, 1990; Snow» 1992). 



In sununaiy , ^e lesearch cm second-language acquisition reviewed hone indicates that 

• Students benefit from access 10 two lingdsticsystems-^fheir native Im 
English—if the school's program continues to develq> students* academic skills in both 
languages. 

• Regardless of the educaticmal program provkied to language nunoritysmde^ 

likely to take considerably longer than their Eng|lish-speaking peers to develop the English 
language &dlity required for grad^-level achievement, paiticulariy in reading and the 
content areas. 

• Teaching in the students' first language will not result in lower levels of academic 
achievement in English, {Hovided that the instroctiona] program is effective in developing 
academe skills in the first language. 

• To ensure secomi-language acquisition, students must ejqierienoettelangiiage they axe 
expected to learn in ways that make it conqjrehoisible or meaningful 

♦ 

• if the students can follow and understand tte lesson, second-language acquisition will 
occur in subject matter classes taught in the second language. 

• Effective instruction— ^nstnicdon that promotes smdents' acquisition of English — transmits 
meaning to students, not specific points of grammar. 
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• Effective instmcticm is based on teachras* analyst of tteao^^ 

students and ifae smdents' need for insmicticHi in which ccmtextual infannation aisl 
additional cues make Kigli^ undanstandabte. 



Tins basic infonsadosi about seoosd-langus^ i^quisitkm lays the foundation for 
understamiing why the piactices described in the next section of the iqxm are ef^^ The 
section describes instroctkHial straiegies identified in stiu&s of **schods and classrooms whose 
language minority students were paiticularly suc^ssful academically^ (Garcia, 1992, p. 1). 

EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES WITH 
LANGUAGE MINORITY STUDENTS 

'^ven wten strong ESL and bilingual progranis eiust, wbich is often not 
die case, the mainstream dassnxnn teadmr is sdn &ced with the extra 
challenge of stiKirats who need both English language develppn»nt and 
native language support" (Olsen & MuU^ 1990, p. 49). 

Infcaroation on how teachers provide language ndnOTity students with effective &iglish language 
development and first or primary language support comes horn stiKlies of bilingual programs (both 
eariy and late exit), immersicm programs, ESL PbU-Out programs, ai^ programs that deliver 
insmiction jnimarily in En^&sh as an alternative to traditional bilingual education (Boman et al., 
1992; Ranmez et aL. 1991; Garcia, 1992; Ukunoff et aL. 1991; Cummins, 1986; Garcia, 1988; 
Lucas et aL. 1990). These studies identified schools and classrooms in which the achievement of 
American Indian, Asian and Southeast Asian, and particulariy. Latino language minority students, 
was measured at or above national norms. Success was defined as 'ioaeasing student 
8chievem»it both in proficiency and literacy in English as a secrad language and academic 
achievement in the major content areas" (Castaneda, 1992. p. 1). Much of what constituted 
effective practice in these settings is grounded in die secoiui-language acquisition research reported 
earlier. 




In como^tuig cm the strength of the research base» Gareia (1992) conchides that, "Although 
onicli inoie zeseaidi is required with die great diverse pqnil^ 
schools, we are not withom a knowledge base that can make a diffe^^ Ihftethe 
convergence of tl^ findings across studies suggests that the insiiuctional stxaiegies di^^ussed here 
ccmstituteacQrectfsoaieinqxiitai^. ThiscQnvex8aice,paiticiilaiiyatd»teveIdrefifective 
instnictional practices, is eqiedaUy inqxstant given 

and which of a number of cooqjeting models are siKoessful in ensuring die academic achievement 
of language minority students (McGioaity, 1992, Cziko, 1992). 

Aldiough conducted on diffoent bilingual edi^ation models, or altemadv^ to traditional 
bilingual education models, all the studies were descr^dve, and as such, were grounded in 
observations in classrooms firom preschool through hi^ school and in interviews with teachers. 
By observing what transinred in the classrooms, the studies identified effective and ineffective 
instrucdonal strategies. 

While the studies provide a rich picture of dfectivepractioe, a finv caveats are in Older. Ina 
recent review of the literature, Castaneda (1992) notes that only one study has investigated 
curricula and instruction in multiple language setdngs. Many mainstream teachers in the region 
teach in dassrooms that include students from several di£ferent linguisdc and cultural backgrounds. 
Furthermore, a recent stiKiy of programs for language minority stidents in California showed that 
schools were using combinadons of approaches to respond to the increasing number of primary 
languages represented among the language minority student populadon and the shortage of 
bilingual and multilingual teachers (Berman et al, 1992). 

In addition, while the strategies listed make a differeiKx in students* acadenuc achievement, 
Olsen and Mullen (1990) report teachers' hesitancy widi lists of what they should do and cnxecdy 
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pdntsoitttlmtthaeareiimywaystobeaneSiBCtivetBac^ Theimentof 
thterepcm is iK>t to imcribe best practice. Ihstead^ithig^iUs^tsanunteoflffactioestl^ 
been identified as elective. 

With those caveats and reminders in mind, listed below art efiective instnictional strategies fira* 
language minority students. The discussion btailcKod for begfauiiiigieacheis,i»itiail8^ 
monolingaal English speakm, wib teach in dassnxnos where they face tte added challenge of 
providing English language development and first-language support to language minority students. 

To review quickly, the following primaples wtse identified in the Uteiature on second-language 
acquisition as key to effective instniction of language miiKaity students: 

• Language acquisition ami language learning are different. 

• Students acquire a second language wten it is meaningful or oonipiehensible. 

• Contextual infonnatioQ and appropriate school tasks are key to student success. 
Students* anxiety, motivation, and o^dence jrfay a nde in second-language acquisition. 
Hist- and second-language skills are interdependent 

Students are enriched by their bilingualism. 

Students attain conversational proficiency in a second language Icmg before tlwy attain 
academic proficiency. 
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Successful teadnrs of langnasp mimirity studois 
classroom practices reflected these leseaich-based pindples in that they: 

• Used stFBtegbs that fostered Enpsh acquisiticm. 

• Attended to the in^oitant role of their iiiotivaticm,aini^^ 
language ndnQiity students' success. 

• Provided first-language sui^xm for students. 

• IntegraiBd ^igHsh language and academic skill devetopment 

• Made English comprehensible to language mi Aty students. 

Used Strategies That Fostered English Acquisition 

Successfiil teachers of language mimaity students gave smdenta tme tn t^n tn fn^ytmy|ftft> thf 

language and use English to communi cate with peers and with theteachor. As in^xntant, the 

teactos focused on function rather than cm grammatical form so that students began to use English 

as a means to communicate or as a language they fbund they couM use to accomplish an 
instructional task. More specifically: 

• Teachers invdved smdents in using English functionally and purposefully to accomplish 
tasks. Teachers checked of%en with students to voify tite clarity of an assignn»nt and 
students' rotes in its completion (Garcia, 1992). 

/ 
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• Students made the transitkm to English fin^mtto 

the teachtf . However, students were encouraged to respond in Eaglish whenever possible 
and appropriate (Gastaneda, 1992). 

• Snidentsweare encouraged to make the txansitionfinom speaking to 

English when diey were itady» and they were provided many opportumties to gain oral 
conqwtence as a foundaticm f<sr reading and writing (Castaneda, 1991). 

• Teachers focused on d» content a- meaning of students* English rather than on its 
correctness. This is not to say, they were not concerned with students* English usage, but 
they did not use content-area instruction for this purpose (Fradd, 1987). 

Attended to the Important Role Affect Played 
In Language Minority Students' Success 

Successful teachers not only used but embraced their students' diversity (Olsen & Mullen, 1990) as 
reflected in strategies they employed to decrease language minority students* amiety and increase 
their motivation and self-conHdence. That is: 

* Teachers were highly committed to the success of their students and served as student 
advocates (Garcia, 1992). 

• QassTDoms were characterized by high eiqiectations and positive afHrmadon of student's 
language, culture, and learning potential (Olsen & Mullen. 1990). 
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• TeactosddibexatdyestabtisMahumanielat^^ 

cdearncsmsof bcdiaviorwidirc^nitD: mutual iespw!t» emotional safe^, and ^^aeciatioD 
of divorsity (Olsoi & Mullen, 1990). 



• Teach(^ communicated hig^i aqxctatioas for stodents in temis of English language 
acquisition and subject area tK^hievement, and teactos commanicafcd their own srosc of 
efficacy in toms of tlidr ability to teach all str.:dBits (Ulamoff; 1987; Gaicia. 1992; Garcia 
&Stiobbe,1989). 

• Teachers ananged their classes based on students' general academic abilities, their level of 
language functioning in their first language, their English proficiency, and their personal 
interests (Castaneda, 1992). 

• Instnicdonal groupings were <nganized to reflect and build upon nomis and struct^ 
governing group n^nbership and paiticqMition in the students* home cultures, even while 
tl» nomxs of the majority culture were being taught (Tiiamdff, 1987). 

• Teacheneo^toyed a Guiriculum that validated and built on students* self-esteem a^ 

of dieir own culture and naticmal background, while it also broadened th»r perspective and 
woiid view (Oisen & Mullen, 1990). 

• Individual instractional activities aiMi individual competition anxmg students were limited. 
Similarly, whole-group instnicticm was rare, usually confined to classroom stan-up 
activities. Instead, classrooms were lively and even noisy environments in which students 
cdlaboratBd with each odter in snoall poops to conplete assignments (Garcia, 1992). 
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• TeachenvaUdated students* cidtinesaiKlejtiMrie^^ 

first language as they were acquizing English and by incoiporating Uteratiar, music, and ait 
from the students' cultmes Into lessons (Etadd, 1987; Oaida, 1992). 

• During instruction, teachers used cultural referents fiom the students* home cultures, and, 
to the extrat possible given the teachers* second language imifidency, used diein 
students* fiist languages (THamoff, 1985). 

Provided First-language Support for Students 

The lesearch literature cleaily emphasizes the iiopcfftam role of iffinuny Im 
acadonic skill and Biglish language devdc^ment (e.g., Cummiiis & McNeely, 1987; Krashen, 
1981). Within biUngual settings, successful teachos of language minaity students mediate 
insnuction effectively by using the students* fiist language and En^sh, alternating between the 
two languages when necessaiy to provide dear instruction (Tikunoff, 1987). Unfortunately, the 
mcmolingual BngUsh-spealdng teacher does not have this option. The following are examples of 
creative and efifecdve steps monolingual English-speaking teachnrs have taken to broker the 
provision of pnmary language suppcHt to their language minority students (Lucas & Katz. 1991; 
Tikunoff et al., 1991; Riddlemoser, 1987; Olsen & Mullen, 1990): 

• Teachers i»ired less English-fiuoit students with stttflents of the same fust-language 
background who were more En^sh-fluem. In tiiis way, the rocae fluent student could help 
the less fluent one with language, understanding dir^^tions, and classrocsn demands (Lucas 
& Katz. 1991; Riddlemoser. 1987; Olsen & Mullen. 1990). 

• Students were encouraged to use their f?rst language when working in small gnrmps 
(Tikunoff et al., 1991; Garcia, 1992). 
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• TeachosaUowedaiKl even encouraged stiidaits to use Infingoald^^ 

not understand sometiNing &d English andtibeie was no one who could translate for tticm 
(Lacas&Katz,1991). 

• If students stniggled with responses or qt^stions in &iglish,teac^ 
themselves in their first language, enlisted others who understood the students' first 
language for translation, and used the oppcmunity to develop the English behind the concept 
under study CTikunoff et aL, 1991). 

• Teacl^ encouraged students to get at honK in their first Uuiguagefiiona 
patents, granifyarents, and extended family membos (Lucas & Katz, 1991). 

• To keq) students at acadenmc grade level, teachers worked with trained par^>rofessi^ 
(ix., instructional aides) who weie prcrflcient in the students' first language to provide 
instruction in that hmguage under the teachor's direction (Lucas & Katz, 1991). 

• Stuctents were provided first-language dictionaries and books in tteir first languages (Lucas 
& Katz, 1991). 

• Teachers sent notes to parents in English and, with the aid of a translator, in the students' 
first languages (Riddlemoser, 1987). 

• Teachers encouraged students* parents to read to them in their first languages (Riddlemoser, 
1987). 
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In these ways, students* first languages were used to help ihem achieve academicaUy. 
. Ooncuniraitly , teachers stressed &i^h language develqunent, mxi in isolation, but as is explained 
next, by integrating it with content instruction. 

Integrated English Language and Academic Slcill Development 

While first-language support was a persistent and strategy in effective instruction (Slanguage 
minority students, successful teachers also embedded English language devdqnnent in content 
instruction through such iqyproaches as content-based ESL or sheltered ^iglish. In this way, the 
teacher assigns equal inqxntance to academic instruction and overall Engli^ language develqpnvnt 
(Castaneda, 1992). Based on their own wodc and reviews of the literature, Garcia (1992), 
Tikunoflf (1985. 1990. 1992), Tikunoff et al. (1991), Eradd (1987), Lucas and Katz (1991), 
Castaneda (1991, 1992), Olsen and Mullen (1990), and Schifini (1991) list ways that successful 
teachers (sganize instruction that integrates language develi^nnent with academic skills 
devekqnnent: 

• Teachers varied grouping arrangements usmg pairs, triads, and cooperative learning 
strategies to provide students with opportunities to learo English. Soidents with varying 
levels of English language proficiency worked tpged^, with the teacter monitoiing the 
students* English fluency ami regrouping based cm changing proficiency levels (Lucas & 
Katz. 1991). 

• Prior to each lesson, teachers tau^ students key vocabulary wmds and previewed tte 
instructional tasks and activities students wcmld perform (Ukunofr, 1985). 




Teachers insinictBd students in key study skills, including how to listen to directions and 
e xpl a n at ions of concepts, taking notes, outlining, aiHi prqioiing for tests (Hkunoff, 1985). 

Dq)ending on the students' individual levds of En^ish language piofidQicy, the 
acdvities studnits were asked to pearfoim required mcse than a singte 
Instead, students were encouraged to fonn co&q>IetB ^ntences and to engage in activities 
diat lequired multiple steps to coo^Iete and drew on higher cognitive jaocesses CUkunofr 
et al 1991; Ramirez et al., 1991). 

Acadenuc oontrat instruction was consistontiymganized around thoouoicuni^ This 
allowed teachCTs to integrate academic content with the devdtqmicnt of basic skills, and 

albwed students to study a topic in dqyth ani beoonK **expeits** in the thematic domains 
while also acquixing academic skills (Gareia, 1992). 

InstnK^cKi onphasized the devek^mnt of conq>lex iniellecnial skills, critical thinking, and 
analytic tools, and provided ample oppcmunities for students to develop more complex 
language skills (Ranmez et aL, 1991; Olsen St Mullen, 1990). 

Teachers ensured that instruction did not become watoed down or ren»dial (Schiftni, 
1988). 

Teacheis wae supported by a student-oentoed cuiriculum, which promoted students* 
litoacy in Engilish while continuing first-language suppon for students as long as needed. 
This cuiriculum focus pervasive in all aspects of instruction and across grade levels (Olsen 
&MuUen, 1992). 
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In additicm, teachers who taught in diverse dassraoms did not stop being good teachers, and in 
fycu eniployed effective strategies for teaching any student^ legaidless of his or her English 
pic^dency level Cazden (19S4) notes that all teachos should enqdoy the fioUowing jnactioes: 



• Successful fBachasgQieraUyejdiiMtBd**acttve teaching;" befaavi(Bs found 
increased stiMient performance in leading and inathai^vement That is, teachers: 

(a) Gonsmunicated clearly whsi giving directions, accuratetydbsciibing the ta^ 
specii^g how stiKlents will know when the tasks are conq>letBd conectly. 

(b) Presented new itifcaixiation by explaining, outlining, attcVlcn- 

(c) Obtained and maintained stiBients*engagai^t in instnrcticnuilta^ by pacing 
instruction qipnqjriately, by promodng student involvement, and by 
communicating their expectatimis for success; and 

(d) Monitoied students' progress and provided inomediate feedback if stucfents were 
achieving success or, if not, how they could achieve success cnkunoff, 1985). 

Made English Comprehensible to Language Minority Students 

Successful teachers d diverse students used various strategies to make instruction in English 
compehensibleforsnidents. That is: 

♦ Teach^ used English when delivering instrwrtion thai bad meaning to students. That is, 
they used language that students could take in, comprehend and use, based on the teachers* 
analysis of the students' fiinctiottal level in English. Tliis analysis was completed 
informally by the teacher and more formally by assessment specialists (Ptadd, 1987). 
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• TeachmniodiMtiteir speech and used • 
students OKire time ID piocessEoglt^lai^^ 1990X 

• TeacbospiDvi^comextualsiqypoitfiDrEngfishlangu^aap^^ 

visual* and auditcoy materials (e.g., physical fdijects, video-ieconied films, television 
programs, body language, gc^stmes, demonstiatiims, map activities, ejqxariments, hands^m 
student experiences, student-generated ait, and written mat»ials) CUkunoff et aL, 1991). 

• llie classroom oivin>nment was Giganizedaiound a ^gle purpose: Rovide dues and 
reinforce conprBhension of the main instructional themes (SchiiSni. 1988) 

• Teachers in sheltered classrooms en^byedootttroned speech pattOTis,firBquentlyche 
for smdent conqnehension, and provided for fiequent studoit verbalization (Schifim, 
1988). 



Coupled with knowlec^ of language development and sectmd-langaage acquisition, these 
practices constitute a basic am; of infrainationxnainstream beginning teachen Thefinal 
section of the report discusses progress to date and iHX)spects for ensuring that the Western 
region's novice teachers receive training and support related to this knowledge base and these key 
practices. 
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TRAINING AND SUPPORTING BEGINNING TEACHERS 

IN DIVERSE SETTINGS 

* 

*1>istricts tfanmgliout CaHfoniia [and tbe Wesfian legioa) aie begUming to 
grqjpfe ^tb the need to devd(9 oew traiomg pi^^ 
pmvide mainstream teactos with the special umtetandings and 
pedi^gical tools to woik with siKsh a diverse populaticm'' {Embrtu^ 
Diversityr p. 8). 

In charactBrizing tbe challenges teach^ of diverse stmlents &ce, Itkunoff and Waid (1991) 
observe that, "Anyone who enters a dassioom ccm^nised of studoits torn diverse ethnolingoistic 
backgiDiimis con^s away sensitized to, if n(» overwtehned by, tbe range of leamii^ abilities, 
needs, binguages, and q)proacbe$ to learning. . (p. 3). These chalteiges are considerable for 
the majcHity of the region's beginning teachss, given the gap between their ethnic cuHund, and 
linguisdc background and the backgnnnids of their students. What can school districts throughout 
the Western region and teacher training instituticms in Aiizcma, California, and Nevada do to 
prepare these teachers ffx assignments in divose settings? Expand the courses and in-service 
training sessions they offer teachers so that, at a ndnitinmi, they focus on ti^ 
oudised in this report By and large, current offerings are limited and diey do not address 
teachers' needs for knowledge and skills needed to succeed in classrooms that ate not only 
culturally diverse, 

but are multilingual settings in which students may i^ieak several primary languages and either are 
not profidoit in English have limited English prQ&der»:y. 

A ctiddsm of preservice jnognums has been their locus on knowledge about cultural diversity 
and not tow to teach diverse stodentsflWez&Murrell, 1990). In feet, studies of the effectiveness 
of presendce prc^grams with this focus indicate linuted success in enhancing prospective teadiers' 
cultural awareness, their willingness to teach in diverse classrooms, or their ability to do so 
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(QxqieretaL, 1990; Laike, 1990; l^etaL, 1990; Habeni^ Ininterviews 
with veteran teachers in California, Olsen and MuUcn (1990) have documented fteir criticisms of 
diepreservice training piogRum tbey atteidedfo the ino^ Mure to focus adequately on 
issues lelated to instruction in divme dassrooms. 

However, as Kennedy (1991) polm out, the same limited focus is characteristic of the 
alternative certification route, staff development, and induction programs designed to equip 
beginning teachers for multicultural teaching asstgnmmts. These programs also focus on 
knowledge about cuhural diveisi^ rather than on how to teach students ton multiculturBl 
backgrounds. As such, the programs tend nm to ''discuss the letetkm^ between cuhural 
groups, knowledge of various subject matters, cx how to he^ students fiom culturally diverse 
backgrounds grasp subject matter*' (Kennedy, 1991, p. 4). Sinularly, within the Western region, 
Hafoer and Gieen (1992) lepcft that preservice and in-service training courses ofli^ 
institutions of high^ education and county offices of education are ddng fairly well at meeting 
"teacho' needs in the areas of dif&rait cultural ami linguistic values ami using infomuitkm about 
students* culture to tailor the cuiriculuro and instruction. However, teachers needs in the area <rf 
specific instnKti(nial strategies and integration of academic cimtrat widi English language 
development qqnoaches for language divrase classnxmis woe not well-met at present** (p. 17). 

Dianda (1991) reports that beginning teachers in Galifomia who participated in a ^ledal 
statewide teacher induction program indicated their pieservioe training ami the additional training 
received tough die induction pn^gram prepared them nuxienitely weH for assignments in diverse 
classrooms. However, this trainittg focused mostly on Hieing sensitive to different cultures and 
linguistic values and activities.'* Areas given the least emphasis were English-language- 
development instnicticmal strategies, ways to integrate &iglish language cfevetopnoent into content 
instruction, strategies for providing primary language suppoft to language minority students, and 
ESL <s sheltered instructional strategies. 
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New oeiti&»tion reqiiireii»itts that CbH^^ 
broadening the focus of ths state's teacher preparation {Hograms and will serve as a model for other 
states in the Western region. Undo^ the new xequuemHits, teachos of language nunorify students 
wiU need to master the fdtowing core of faiowledge (whetfaff or not tfa^ teacher 
bilingoal anthorizatiQn): knowIe(^ of language sinicturB;fiQr5t- and seooml-Iaiigiiageaai^^ 
aikl devetopment; bilingiial, EngUsh as a Second Language, and 
cultural dtvmtty; and piimaiy language instruction noethods (CTC, 1992). 

StiU, the reaUty in the Westeni region is that teachm who do iim have ceitiilcaiion wiU M 
most language minority snidents. Fes exan^le, in a recent stiuiy, Beiman et al. (1992) found in 
their study that few teachers who provided sheheied instruction to language mincHity students held 
a language development specialist certificate, although it was lequhed. Instead, they were the 
regular classroom teachos without any special training. So, while new certification requirements 
like those in (Wornia are significant, it is eq[uaUy impcotant to expand 
the tegular classroom teacher since so many win be instructing language minority students. 
Consequently, there are calls for additional preservioe courses, more field-based multicultural 
eiqieiiences for preservice teachos, intensified staff develqnnent for practicing teachers, and on- 
tiie-job support for beginning teachm (Kennedy, 1991; Habeiman, 1990; Cooper et al., 1990; 
Laiice (1990); Laiice et al., 1990; Ward et al.. 1992). 

On-the-job or induction siqtport for beginning teachers who are assigned to diverse classiooms 
inclu(tes both training and experienced teacher assistance during die initial years of teadiing. Wiih 
respect to sappoat fiom an experioiced teacho- colleague, Olsen (1990) argues tiiat beginning 
teactos must be paiied with experioiced teaclsrs who have expertise in three key c onyetency 
areas: (a) language developm^t; (b) building and teaching in a culturally itKlusive curriculum; and 
(c) establishing a climate supportive of diversity. Unfortunately, given the cultural and linguistic 
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mix of teachos in the xegion, thdr limited training for linguistically dive^ dassnxsns, the 
ccmtiniiing influx of language minoii^ students, and the mannoas growth in student emoUment 
regianwide, such e)q)erienc»d teachers are in short siq){dy. Many oqwtiraioed teachers aic teaming 
how to teach in linguistically diverse classnxmis alongside thdr beginning coUeagues. 

Assistance by teachos who aiectptttscannm be ovg emphasized. WMk lesearch shows that 
mmtn- icJationships can enhaiKe beginning teachers' da^room pofomciance (Ward et aL, 1992; 
Uttie, 1989; Shuhnan, 1985), studies also pdnt out that if mentiss aie nm expert teachers 
themselves, the beginning teachers whom they assist do not inqnove their ^owledge, strengthen 
theff instnictxcHial practice, nor learn to oidcally examine their instrucdon (Kennedy, 1991). In 
short, it is critical to niake use of the expertise that exists among voem teacbos by pai^ 
widi beginning teactors. Even though the mentOMiientee cadre may be small, it is another 
importfflit step in helping the region better equip new teacters to teach diverse students. 

Staff development sessions fa- beginning tenors serve as an on-the-job supplenient to 
preservioe tndning. To date, studies in California indicate that beginning teadierswh^ 
special cotificates to teach language nsmsity students ami are placed in diverse classiooms highly 
value support and training assistance leJaied to teaching these students. And die assistance the 
beginning teachers received from cjq)cricncod teachers related to teaching diverse students was 
significandy related to tfieir ratings of he in^ortance erf induction support to tf»ir success as 
beginning teachers (Dianda et al.. 1991). Similariy, training in specific techniques to make English 
comprehensible and meaningful to language minority students (e.g. training in use of visuals, 
objects, m^s) was reflected die new teachers* classroom instrucdon (Ward et al., 1992). 

In spite of efforts to bridge tl^ gap between the cultural and linguistic profiles of the Western 
regkm's teachers and students, ffx die foreseeable future die region's teaching force will remain 
primarily Anglo. In addition, only a Umited number (rf teachers win speak a language odier duui 
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^gtislL Shortage ofbilingualtsaclKisaixitc^cfaas with language 
continue, espedaDy given the expected enrollment growth among language minority stiKicnts. 
This means that the iegion*s legularcIassiocHD teadim wiHneed loproviife langoagp miscnity 
students with English language development and first-language su|qx»t, as well as academic 
content instniction. The leseaichstimiiiaxizBd in this lepcm suggests a core of la^ 
histiuctionalprBcdcesefiGKtive in teaching language inhiodtystu^^ It is a ccse that aH teachers 
in the Western region need to masto*, nm just those teadm who seek special cmifit^on to teac^ 
language minority students. Presovice preparation and additional training and assistance teachers 
lecdve on the joh during their initial years of tet^hing can, and shouM, help them aoquiie this 
knowledge base and master instrwrtional practices to teach eflipctively in the region's divo^ 
classrooms. 
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